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STORIES 


By  Adeline  McCall 


Children's  Concerts  - 1965 
THE     NORTH    CAROLINA    SYMPHONY 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 


EVERYBODY    SING 


ONE  OF  THE  SONGS  you  will  be  asked  to  sing  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Symphony  concert  is  a  great  hymn  written  by  Joseph  Haydn 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  many  hymn  books  it  is  called  the 
"Austrian  Hymn"  because  it  was  composed  in  honor  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  The  first  words  sung  to  the  tune,  in  1797,  were  as  patriotic 
as  the  words  we  sing  to  our  national  anthem.  They  began  "God  pre- 
serve our  Emperor  Francis."  As  the  years  passed  Haydn's  inspired 
melody  was  used  with  words  that  were  less  patriotic  and  more  hymn- 
like. Soon  people  all  over  the  world  became  acquainted  with  Haydn's 
hymn.  It  is  sometimes  sung  as  you  see  it  below.  This  version  is  found 
in  New  Music  Horizons,  Book  6,  page  24.  Memorize  one  stanza  to 
sing  at  the  concert. 


From  Foundling  Hospital  Collection,  1796 


Hymn  of  Praise 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn 
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Praise      the  Lord !    ye      heav'ns   a    -    dore Him,    Praise  Him,    an  -   gels 

Praise      the  Lord!   for         He       is        glo   -    rious;     Nev  -  er     shall     His 
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in     the_ height;     Sun  and  moon,  re  -joice   be  -  fore_Him,  Praise  Him, all     ye 

prom-ise fail;        God  hath  made  His  saints  vie- to  -  rious,  Sin  and  death  shall 
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stars       of light. 
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Worlds    His    might    -    y         voice  o  -  beyed ;         Laws      which  nev  -  er 

Hosts      on      high,       His      power       pro-claim;        Heav'n     and  earth,  and 
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shall        be    bro    -    ken,      For      their guid   -  ance. 

all         ere -a      -     tion,    Laud    and mag  -   ni 


He     hath_made. 
fy      His name ! 


You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Haydn  used  the  melody  of  this 
hymn  as  the  slow  movement  of  his  "Emperor"  string  quartet.  Check 
your  library  for  a  recording  of  this  beautiful  quartet.  As  you  listen 
you  will  discover  that  there  are  variations  on  the  original  theme.  How 
many  do  vou  hear? 


CHILDREN'S    CONCERT    PROGRAM 

The  Little  Symphony 

North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

OVERTURE  to  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne" Wolf-Ferrari 

SUITE  FOR  STRINGS Corelli-Pinelli 

Sarabande 

Gigue 

Badinerie 

MINUET  from  the  "Surprise"  Symphony,  No.  94  in  G  Major 

Haydn 

EVERYBODY  SING 

HYMN  OF  PRAISE Haydn 

DANCE  SUITE Cameron  McGraw 

Excursions 
Garden  Festival 

Demonstration  of  Instruments 


NORWEGIAN  DANCE  No.  2  in  A Grie 


G 


EVERYBODY  SING  AND  PLAY 

THE  BLUE  BELL  OF  SCOTLAND       Scottish  Folk  Tune 

THE  BLUE  BELL  OF  SCOTLAND  Leroy  Anderson 

THE   NUTCRACKER Tchaikovsky 

Excerpts  from  the  Ballet  Suite: 

Overture  Miniature 

March 

Dance  of  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy 

Chinese  Dance 

Arabian  Dance 

Trepak 

SURPRISE  NUMBER 

If  you  want  a  surprise  number  let  the  orchestra  know  by  your 
clapping  at  tJie  end  of  the  concert 

Commentator:      Maxine      Swalin 
Twentieth      Tour — 1965 


OVERTURE  to  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne" 


Wolf-Ferrari,  1876-1948 

MANY  YEARS  AGO  in  the  city  of  Venice  there  lived  a  boy  named 
Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari.  Ermanno's  father  was  a  German  painter. 
He  thought  his  son  should  be  a  painter  too,  but  the  boy  had  other 
ideas.  It  was  not  painting,  but  music  that  he  loved.  As  the  child's 
Italian  mother  soon  realized,  Ermanno  wanted  to  be  a  musician  and 
learn  to  compose  operas.  He  taught  himself  as  much  as  he  could. 
Then,  when  he  was  seventeen,  his  father  let  him  go  to  Germany  to 
study  with  the  famous  teacher,  Josef  Rheinberger.  This  changed 
Ermanno's  whole  life.  With  excellent  instruction  and  hard  work  he 
became  a  composer,  not  only  of  operas  but  of  oratorios,  chamber  and 
orchestral  music. 

AT  YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  you 
will  hear  the  Overture  to  Wolf -Ferrari's  one-act  opera,  "The  Secret  of 
Suzanne."  It  opens  with  a  lively  theme,  played  by  the  violins,  in  a 
gay  staccato  rhythm.  Clarinets  and  flutes  soon  join  them,  scurrying 
and  hurrying  at  a  merry  pace. 

THE  OVERTURE  suggests  that  the  opera  for  which  it  was  written 
is  an  amusing  one.  And  it  is !  There  are  only  three  characters :  Suz- 
anne, a  pretty  young  countess;  Count  Gil,  her  jealous  husband;  and 
Sante,  their  old  servant,  who  is  dumb  and  neither  speaks  nor  sings  dur- 
ing the  entire  opera.  But  what  is  Suzanne's  secret?  Read  the  story, 
and  vou  will  find  out. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OPERA— As  the  curtain  rises  Count  Gil 
comes  in,  and  walks  stiffly  around  in  his  beautifully  furnished  drawing 
room.  He  sniffs  here  and  there,  certain  that  he  smells  tobacco  smoke. 
Calling  his  servant,  he  asks  in  an  accusing  tone:  "Who  has  been  here?" 
Poor  dumb  Sante  shakes  his  head.  The  Count  becomes  suspicious  and 
is  sure  there  must  have  been  a  man  calling  on  his  wife,  Suzanne.  In 
a  rage,  he  upsets  the  tables  and  chairs.  Suzanne  walks  in,  looking  very 
innocent.  He  decides  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  but  when  he  rushes 
over  to  kiss  Suzanne  the  smell  of  tobacco  is  on  her  lips !  Without  wait- 
ing for  any  explanation,  the  Count  stamps  angrily  out  of  the  house. 

AS  THE  COUNT  continues  to  smell  tobacco  smoke  each  day  he 
becomes  more  and  more  jealous.  Suspicious  that  a  gentleman  smoker  is 
visiting  his  wife,  he  surprises  her  by  climbing  through  a  window.  And 
there  sits  Suzanne,  alone,  with  a  cigarette  in  her  mouth.  At  last  the 
secret  is  out !  It  is  Suzanne  who  smokes — not  an  imagined  lover.  The 
Count  is  so  relieved  that  he  forgives  his  wife,  and  they  both  sit  down 
to  smoke  happily  together. 

WHY  DID  SUZANNE  have  to  keep  her  secret?  .  .  .  Because 
smoking  was  considered  very  improper  behavior  for  a  lady  of  her 
time. 


SUITE    FOR    STRINGS 


Arcangelo  Corelli,  1653-1713 

AFTER  HEARING  the  fast  and  exciting  Overture  to  "The  Secret 
of  Suzanne"  you  will  enjoy  relaxing,  and  perhaps  even  closing  your 
eyes,  as  you  listen  to  the  opening  number  of  Corelli's  beautiful  Suite 
for  Strings.  It  is  a  Sarabande.  The  strings  sing  out  this  slow, 
minor  melody,  following  two  soft  chords  of  introduction: 
Largo 
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As  Corelli  composed  this  music  he  was  probably  thinking  of  ancient 
days  when  the  sarabamde  was  danced  at  the  altar  in  the  great  Spanish 
Cathedrals.  The  dance  was  part  of  the  church  service.  To  the  slow 
and  dignified  music  the  altar  boys  walked  forward,  bowed  and  grace- 
fully retreated.  The  dance  is  in  triple  meter,  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  beat,  instead  of  on  the  first,  as  in  the  waltz  or  minuet.  Corelli's 
Sarabande  was  originally  written  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  one 
of  a  group  of  short  violin  pieces  known  as  Sonata  No.  7,  Op.  5. 
Corelli  was  a  great  Italian  violinist,  and  he  enjoyed  playing  these 
pieces  for  the  rich  Cardinal  Ottoboni. 

IT  WAS  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  LATER  when  another 
Italian  violinist,  Ettore  Pinelli,  discovered  Corelli's  "Sarabande"  and 
arranged  it,  with  two  other  pieces  by  Corelli,  as  a  Suite  for  Strings. 
They  are  both  gay  and  lively  in  contrast  to  the  "Sarabande."  First 
comes  the  Gigue  (Jig)  which  is  in  a  fast  6/8  meter,  with  a  round, 
rolling  swing: 


PP   Violin   I 

As  you  listen  to  the  Gigue  notice  how  this  rhythmic  pattern  is  played 
sometimes  high,  sometimes  low,  coming  back  now  and  then  in  different 
keys.  At  times  you  will  even  hear  it  turned  upside  down. 
The  Suite  ends  with  a  fast,  frivolous  little  tune  called  Badinerie,  which 
is  the  French  word  for  "a  trifle."  The  first  violinist  must  be  a  very 
good  musician  and  a  fine  reader  as  well,  to  play  the  tricky  groups  of 
sixteenth  notes  in  his  score : 
Vivace 


'Violin    I 

When  Corelli  was  the  leader  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni's  small  string  or- 
chestra, he  insisted  that  all  the  violinists  draw  their  bows  over  the  strings 
in  the  same  direction,  and  that  they  move  up  and  down  together. 


MINUET  from  Haydn's  "Surprise"  Symphony 

Joseph  Haydn,  1732-1809 

JOSEPH  HAYDN,  the  famous  Austrian  composer,  wrote  his  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  in  London.  He  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Saloman 
to  give  a  series  of  twelve  concerts  there.  Night  after  night  the  people 
of  London  came  to  hear  his  symphonies,  but  by  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
concert  some  of  the  audience  showed  signs  of  being  tired.  The  story 
is  told  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  even  came  in  late  after  supper  parties 
and  yawned  during  the  program.  So,  at  the  twelfth  concert,  Haydn 
planned  a  surprise  in  the  new  symphony  winch  he  had  just  written. 
Of  course,  you  know  what  happened.  The  orchestra  played  the  first 
movement.  When  the  second  movement  started  it  was  so  soft  that 
everyone  began  to  feel  drowsy.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a  loud 
stroke  on  the  kettledrums,  with  all  the  instruments  joining  in  to  make 
the  sound  even  louder. 

AT  THE  FIRST  PERFORMANCE  the  audience  probably  re- 
membered best  the  second  movement  with  the  "surprise"  which  gave  the 
symphony  its  name.  And  so  do  many  audiences  to-day.  This  year  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony  has  chosen  to  play  the  less  familiar  Third 
Movement  so  that  you  might  become  better  acquainted  with  it. 

IT  WAS  THE  "STYLE  IN  HAYDN'S  DAY  to  write  a  Minuet 
for  the  third  movement  of  a  symphony.  The  Minuet  was  originally  a 
French  dance,  in  slow  three-four  meter,  which  became  very  popular 
as  a  court  dance.  It  Avas  first  introduced  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV 
around  1650.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  nobility  enjoyed  its  stately 
steps  and  slow  gestures.  The  ladies,  especially,  found  that  toe-pointing 
and  bowing  were  easier  than  skipping  and  sliding  with  their  long  full 
skirts. 

HAYDN'S  MINUET  from  the  "Surprise"  Symphony  is  played 
faster  than  the  minuet  of  earlier  days,  which  was  actually  danced. 
Turn  to  the  back  cover  and  study  the  percussion  score.  Learn 
to  play  this  with  Haydn's  music.  You  will  have  to  count  very  care- 
fully— three  in  each  measure.  Be  sure  to  watch  the  repeat  signs  and 
point  to  the  music  as  you  listen  once  or  twice  through  before  playing 
instruments.  You  will  discover  that  the  Minuet  is  in  three  parts — 
ABA.  The  B  section  is  called  the  Trio.  When  you  go  back  to  the 
beginning  (D.  C.)  and  play  the  A  music  for  the  second  time,  do  not 
repeat. 

Read  more  about  Joseph  Haydn.  Ask  your  librarian  for  books  on 
Haydn,  and  try  to  find  out  how  many  symphonies  he  wrote.  Many 
of  them  had  interesting  names,  such  as  "The  Clock,"  "The  Bear," 
"The  Queen."   What  are  some  of  the  others? 

See  the  filmstrip  with  correlated  recording:  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 
(Jane  Handy) 


DANCE  SUITE  — Excursions  ...  Garden  Festival 


Cameron  McGraw,  1919 — 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  THIS  SEASON  the  North  Carolina  Sym- 
phony is  playing  a  Dance  Suite  by  the  young  American  composer, 
Cameron  McGraw.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  sections  called  "Ex- 
cursions" and  "Garden  Festival."  Each  section  includes  a  group  of 
short  dances  which  Mr.  McGraw  has  named  according  to  his  own  idea 
of  the  mood  expressed  in  the  music.  He  says,  however,  that  when  you 
dance  to  the  music  you  should  express  your  own  feelings:  "Whether 
you  are  five  or  twenty  years  old,  your  creative  movement  should  be  a 
response  to  the  mood  which  the  music  stirs  in  you." 
Here  are  Mr.  McGraw's  titles  for  the  short  pieces  in  each  section.  As 
you  listen,  do  any  of  his  titles  describe  the  way  you  feel  about  the  music? 
What  are  your  ideas? 

EXCURSIONS— "Joy,"  "March,"  "Wishing"   (Part  I) 
"A  Happy  Dance,"  "Minuet"  (Part  II) 
GARDEN  FESTIVAL— "Awakening,"  "Being  Myself,"   "Frolick- 
ing"      (Part  I) 
"Promenade,"    "A   Conversation,"    "Going 
Places"  (Part  II) 
In  your  classroom  you  will  probably  have  time  to  listen  to,  and  dance 
all  of  these  pieces.  At  the  concert  the  orchestra  will  play  a  selected 
group  from  each  section  of  the  Dance  Suite.  The  numbers  chosen  for 
your  concert  will  be  announced  from  the  stage. 

CAMERON  McGRAW  is  a  fine  pianist  as  well  as  a  talented  com- 
poser. He  has  been  a  soloist  with  the  Vermont  Symphony.  With  Mon- 
roe Levin  he  gives  concerts  all  over  the  United  States.  He  and  his 
partner  are  known  as  the  piano-duettist  team  of  LEVIN  &  McGRAW. 
The  American  composer,  Robert  Palmer,  wrote  a  Sonata  for  Piano 
Four  Hands  especially  dedicated  to  them,  and  they  played  it  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York. 

CAMERON  McGRAW  and  MONROE  LEVIN  since  1954  have 
been  co-directors  of  the  Jenkintown  Music  School  in  Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania,  just  outside  of  Philadelphia.  Both  of  them  are  success- 
ful teachers. 

MR.  McGRAW'S  interest  in  composing  dance  music  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  he  was  musical  director  of  Halprin-Lathrop  Dance 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco.  He  still  enjoys  knowing  how  dancers  feel 
about  his  music.  Why  not  try  this  experiment  in  your  classroom. 
Listen  many  times  to  the  three  dances  included  in  EXCLTRSIONS, 
Part  I.  These  are  called  "Joy,"  "March,"  and  "Wishing."  When 
you  think  you  are  really  familiar  with  the  music,  try  dancing  out  your 
ideas.  If  you  would  like  to  let  Mr.  McGraw  know  how  you  expressed 
your  feelings,  and  what  the  music  meant  to  you,  write  him  a  letter 
addressed  to  473  York  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pennsvlvania. 


THE    NUTCRACKER  — Ballet    Suite 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NUTCRACKER  SUITE  comes  from  a 
Russian  fairy  tale  about  a  little  girl  named  Marie.  It  happened  after 
a  Christmas  party  when  Marie's  friends  had  gathered  around  the  tree 
to  play  with  her  new  presents.  The  big  silver  nutcracker,  which  was 
Marie's  favorite  toy,  was  accidentally  broken.  That  night  Marie 
dreamed  that  the  nutcracker,  with  his  toy  soldiers  and  the  friendly  tin 
flutes  and  mechanical  dolls,  fought  a  battle  against  an  army  of  mice. 
Just  as  the  Mouse  King  was  about  to  plunge  his  sword  into  the  nut- 
cracker, Marie  took  off  her  slipper,  threw  it  at  the  Mouse  King,  and 
killed  him.  At  once  the  nutcracker  changed  into  a  handsome  Prince 
and  flew  with  Marie  to  the  Land  of  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy  where  they 
were  entertained  by  Russian,  Arabian  and  Chinese  dancers.  Then  Marie 
found  herself  in  a  garden  with  Prince  Nutcracker  where  a  ball  was  be- 
ing given  for  her.  She  and  the  Prince  were  dancing  together  among 
the  flowers  when  suddenly  Marie  woke  up  from  her  dream. 

OVERTURE  MINIATURE 
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DANCE  OF  THE  SUGAR  PLUM  FAIRY 
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PETER    ILYITCH    TCHAIKOVSKY 

1840-1893 

The  music  for  the  NUTCRACKER  BALLET  was  written  by  Peter 
Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky.  It  was  first  danced  in  1892,  just  a  year  before 
Tchaikovsky  died.  The  numbers  you  will  hear  at  the  concert  were 
chosen  from  the  two-act  ballet  to  make  an  Orchestrial  Suite.  Tchaikov- 
sky wrote  two  other  ballets,  but  the  most  famous  of  the  three  is  The 
Nutcracker. 

Tchaikovsky  is  often  mentioned  as  Russia's  greatest  composer.  In 
addition  to  his  three  ballets  Tchaikovsky  composed  six  symphonies, 
eleven  operas,  a  number  of  concertos,  suites  and  chamber  works.  He 
also  wrote  many  songs  and  piano  compositions. 

Learn  some  of  these  facts  about  Tchaikovsky. 

Then  read  Opal  Wheeler's  biography— THE  STORY  OF 
PETER  TCHAIKOVSKY   (Dutton) 

1.  In  early  childhood  Peter  was  interested  in  music  and  made  up 
many  pieces. 

2.  Peter  started  to  take  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  four. 

3.  As  a  young  boy  he  could  speak  both  French  and  German. 

4.  The  Tchaikovsky  family  lived  in  a  beautiful  house  with  rich 
furnishings,  and  there  were  many  servants  to  take  care  of  Peter 
and  his  brothers  and  sister. 

5.  When  Peter  was  only  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  Law  School 
in  St.  Petersburg.  (What  is  the  modern  name  for  the  city  of  St. 
Petersburg?) 

6.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Peter  Tchaikovsky  decided  he  would 
devote  his  life  to  music. 

7.  He  became  a  teacher  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  but  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  studying  composition  and  writing  music. 

8.  Once  an  American  conductor  played  Tchaikovsky's  piano  con- 
certo. To  thank  him,  Tchaikovsky  spent  every  cent  he  had  send- 
ing the  orchestra  leader  a  cablegram. 

9.  Tchaikovsky  has  become  noted  for  his  ability  to  write  beautiful 
melodies. 

10.  Write  below  the  symphonies  by  Tchaikovsky  that  you  have  heard : 


If  you  have  not  heard  any  of  them  see  your  librarian  and  ask  to  check 
some  of  them  out. 


NORWEGIAN    DANCE    No.    2 


Edward  Grieg,  1843-1907 

NORWAY,  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  EDWARD  GRIEG,  is  a 

land  of  lovely  snow-capped  mountains,  pine  woods  and  deep  blue 
fjords.  It  is  a  country  of  folk-singing  and  dancing.  Grieg  wrote  many 
pieces  which  expressed  the  spirit  of  his  northern  homeland,  and  among 
them  is  a  set  of  four  Norwegian  Dances,  Opus  35.  These  were  first 
written  as  duets  for  the  piano,  and  later  orchestrated.  The  Orchestra 
will  play  the  second  dance  from  this  set  at  your  concert. 

AS  YOU  LISTEN  TO  THE  MUSIC  you  will  discover  that  the 
dance  is  in  three  parts  and  has  the  form  A-  B-  A.  The  dance  begins  with 
a  folk-like  melody  which  has  a  definite  swing: 
A  Part — First  theme 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  B  music,  there  is  a  new  theme  and  faster  tempo 
B  Part — First  theme 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  B  music,  Part  I — A  music  is  repeated. 

AS  SOON  AS  YOU  HEAR  THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  MUSIC,  and  know 
when  the  B  Part  begins  and  ends,  you  are  ready  to  make  up  a  dance.  You  should 
use  your  own  ideas,  of  course.  Then  perhaps  it  would  be  fun  to  try  out  a  dance 
with  partners  like  the  one  described  below. 

DIRECTIONS:  Choose  partners  and  make  a  large  circle,  with  not  more  than 
sixteen  children.  All  face  the  center;  girls  are  on  right  of  boys.  Each  child  has 
a  colored  silk  scarf  which  he  holds  with  loosely  curved  arms  in  front  of  him. 
INTRODUCTION :  Stand  still,  facing  center.  Listen  to  the  introductory  meas- 
ures and  count  silently  "one  and  two  and  three  and  four  and." 
"A"  MUSIC :. First  theme.  With  weight  on  left  foot,  swing  back  and  forth 
into  circle  and  out  again.  All  start  on  right  foot.  Raise  scarves  to  center  as  right 
foot  steps  forward,  and  bring  them  down  again  as  left  foot  steps  back.  You  will 
go  "in  and  out"  eight  times.  Second  Theme.  Partners  face  each  other,  holding 
scarves  loosely  in  front.  Girl  bends  to  the  right  (inside  circle),  then  to  the 
left  (outside  circle),  back  and  forth  4  times.  Boy  bends  first  to  the  right  (out- 
side circle),  then  to  left  (inside  circle),  back  and  forth,  4  times.  In  both  first 
and  second  themes,  the  movement  is  a  shift  of  balance  from  one  foot  to  the 
other.    No  steps  are  taken. 

REPETITION  OF  "A"  MUSIC:  All  turn  to  the  right,  facing  the  outside  of 
the  circle  and  repeat  the  two  themes  exactly  as  above. 

"B"  MUSIC:  All  turn  half  way  to  the  right,  raise  scarves  overhead  and  follow 
each  other  around  the  circle  with  quick  running  steps.    At  conclusion  of  "B" 
music,  face  the  center,  as  at  the  beginning  and  repeat  "A." 
Books  you  will  enjoy:  EDVARD  GRIEG,  BOY  OF  THE  NORTHLAND  by 

Sybil  Deucher  (Dutton) 

SONG  OF  THE  NORTH  by  Claire  L.  Purdy  (J.  Mess- 
ner) 

STORY  OF  PEER  GYNT  by  E.  V.  Sandys  (Crowell) 


EVERYBODY    SING    AND    PLAY 


THERE  ARE  MANY  PEOPLE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Scotland.  The  first  Scottish  immigrants  brought 
folk  songs  from  their  native  land  across  the  sea.  With  them  came 
the  bagpipers,  dressed  in  colorful  plaids  and  Scottish  caps.  As  they 
marched  to  the  tunes  of  their  shrill  pipes,  beating  the  drums  and 
pumping  wind  into  their  leather  bags,  every  Scotsman  and  all  his 
children  were  on  hand  to  cheer  the  handsome  pipers.  Perhaps  you 
saw  the  famous  Black  Watch  pipers  when  they  were  in  North  Caro- 
lina last  year.    Many  children  had  this  opportunity. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  LOVED  SCOTTISH  SONGS  is  "The 
Blue  Bell  of  Scotland."  It  tells  the  story  of  a  "highland  laddie"  (a 
boy  from  the  mountains)  who  went  to  war  to  fight  for  his  King.  The 
Blue  Bell  was  the  inn  where  the  laddie  stayed.  Learn  both  stanzas 
of  the  song,  and  then  play  it  on  one  of  these  instruments:  1)  Tonette 
2)  Song  flute  3)Recorder  4)  Flute,  violin,  or  cello  5)  Clarinet  (Play 
in  the  key  of  D)  6)  Melody  bells.  The  accompanying  chords  may 
be  played  on  an  autoharp,  ukulele,  or  guitar. 

One  thing  to  remember.  DO  NOT  BRING  ANY  MUSIC  TO  THE 
CONCERT.  If  you  expect  to  play  in  the  instrumental  group  the 
music  must  be  memorized  perfectly.  You  will  sit  with  your  teacher 
director  at  the  front  of  the  concert  hall. 


Tne    Blue    Bell    of    Scotland 
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1.  O    where,        and     O     where        is   your High  -  land  lad  -  die      gone? 

2.  0    where,        and     0     where      did  your__    High  -  land  lad  -  die      dwell? 
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0  where,  and      0    where  is  your High  •  land  lad  -  die  gone? 

O  where,  and      O    where  did  your High  •  land  lad  -  die  dwell' 
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He's       gone  with  stream-ing  ban  -  ners  where_  no  •  ble  deeds  are  done, 

He        dwelt    in  bon  ■  nie    Scot   -    land    at   the  sign    of     the    Blue  Bell, 
Small  Winds, 
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And   it's        O! 
And   it's        O! 


in      my       heart,    how      I wish  him  safe   at      home. 

in      my       heart,    that      I love    my     lad-die       well. 
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